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bama. This was the mild beginning. On October 23, 1863, in another communication, the same minister suggested to the British government any " fair and equitable form of conventional arbitrament or reference." This proposition slumbered in the British Foreign Office for nearly two years, during which the Alabama was pursuing her piratical career, when, on August 30, 1865, it was awakened by Lord Russell only to be knocked down in these words :
" In your letter of October 23, 1863, you were pleased to say that the government of the United States is ready to agree to any form of arbitration. . . . Her Majesty's government must, therefore, decline either to make reparation and compensation for the captures made by the Alabama, or to refer the question to any foreign state."
Such was our repulse from England, having at least the merit of frankness, if nothing else. On October 17, 1865, our minister informed Lord Russell that the United States had finally resolved to make no effort for arbitration. Again the whole question slumbered until August 27, 1866, when Mr. Seward presented a list of individual claims on account of the pirate Alabama and other rebel cruisers. From that time negotiation has continued, with tips and downs, until at last the pending treaty was signed. Had the early overtures of our government been promptly accepted, or had there been at any time a just negotiation of the wrong done, I doubt not that this great question would have been settled; but the rejection of our very moderate propositions, and the protracted delay, which afforded an opportunity to review the case in its different bearings, have awakened the people to the magnitude of the interests involved. If our demands are larger now than at our first call, it is not the only time in history when such a rise has occurred. The story of the Sibyl is repeated; and England is the Roman king.
Shall these claims be liquidated and cancelled promptly, or allowed to slumber until called into activity by some future exigency? There are many among us, who, taking counsel of a sense of national wrong, would leave them to rest without settlement, so as to furnish a precedent for retaliation in kind, should England find herself at war. There are many in England, who, taking counsel of a perverse political bigotry have spurned them absolutely; and there are others, who invoking